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exiles, who hath himself been an exile,—the rarchy, they exercised but the poor privilege, 
aspect of majesty thus extraordinarily circum- | which common justice allots to the oppressed. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. stanced, influenced and animated the exanima- | None but the tyrant thinks himself aggrieved, 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance, | ted outcasts, (yet outcasts, as we hope, for the when the cry of the injured ascends to heaven. 
Sinccuagtiaidede hbamaisebaived’t truth,) to make this address unto their prince. | And besides, if a man be compelled into an 
’ y 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, Hoping to find grace in your sight, we present | association, ought he not to have liberty to dis- 
this script of the transcript of our loyal hearts | cuss the terms of fraternity, and endeavour to 
wo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UreTarne, into your loyal hands,” &c, | have them made easy to himself? 
PHILADELPHIA, It is of this address that Grahame remarks:—} The case of the Quakers was pretty hard :-— 
—_—— —--—— ————=—=| “With considerable ability, and with that|they were whipped, fined and imprisoned, if 
For ‘The Friend.” | conformity which they studied to the language | they held meetings of their own ;—they expe- 
Grahame’s Colonial History. of scripture, the colonists justified their whole | rienced the same usage, if they simply absent- 
(Continued from page 18) conduct.” ed themselves from the Puritan assemblies ;— 
“The Quakers died,” so says the address, | and the outcry and severity were redoubled, if 
“ not because of their other crimes, how ¢api-|they made their appearance, and bore their 
This history represents the hanging of Qua- | tal soever, but upon their superadded presump- | faithful testimony to the freedom of the gospel, 
kers as having been stopped in Massachusetts, | tuous and incorrigible contempt of authority, |in the very places to which the Puritan labour- 
by the inherent goodness of that community, | breaking in upon us notwithstanding their sen-|ed to compel them. Act as they would, per- 
before the arrival of the king’s letter,—which, |tence of banishment made known to them. secution was their lot. Grahame however 
it alledges, was only directed against the flog- | Had they not been restrained, so far as appear- | hints an alternative. They ought to have run 
ging of that people for conscience sake. We | ed, there was too much cause to fear, that we|away! They ought to have done as his be- 
have it, however, on Quaker authority, that| ourselves must quickly have died, or worse ;| loved Pilgrims did, when they were persecuted 
among the Friends whe assembled to confer|and such was their insolency that they were | in England ;—abandon the country :—as they 
with Samuel Shattuck,—the royal messenger, | not to be restrained but by death.” | did, when they thought they saw the approach 
—there was one who was lying in prison, un-| What can we say of a set of men who could | of persecution in Holland ;—take to flight ! 
der sentence of death, at the time of the pre-| gravely set their seals to a document intended| But there was one obstruction in the Qua- 
sentation of that important document. But we |to persuade the king that they had killed the|ker’s path, which Grahame’s vision did not 
have indisputable evidence of the spirit which Quakers only to prevent the Quakers from | enable him to perceive. ‘The Quakers, though 
animated the government of Massachusetts at | killing them, but that they possessed a power | they had laid aside the weapons of carnal war- 
the period intervening between the hanging of | of face unknown to religious professors of mo-| fare, were good soldiers of the cross ;—they 
the Quakers and the arrival of the king’s let- | dera times? We cannot much wonder that| moved but by their Divine Commander’s ap- 
ter, in the shape of an address to the crown, | the attempt to obfuscate the royal optics by | pointment. Whithersoever He directed, there 
adopted on “the 19th Dec’r., 1660,” by the | such a farrago of adulation and effrontery,| they pitched their camp ;—and whatever hard- 
General Court. It is an evidence also of what | should so soon have been followed by that ce-| ness they might be called upon to endure, in 
has often been remarked as an attribute of the lebrated letter. They who have Grahame’s) battling with the arch enemy, they maintained 
unregenerate man, that he who is most over-| faith in the recuperative powers of New Eng-|their post to the death, unless the Captain of 
bearing. and implacable to the helpless, is most | land puritanism, may believe, that in the inter- | their soul’s salvation sounded the retreat. They 
obsequious and cringing to the powerful. | val between the dismissal of this extraordinary | held to the fullest extent the sentiment of the 
“ Massachusetts Records, Dec. 19th, 1660.  viadheaiion and the king’s interference, they | poet :-— 
“It is ordered that our addresses be made to had voluntarily seated themselves on the stool “Ty a catia Mis ali it A 
the king’s most excellent majesty, and also to of repentance: but they who are deficient in| It i 2 tore ules Glad thauat & oe 
_o ’ ’ . . , is the very plac aL r thee; 
the high court of Parliament; and is as fol-| that needful qualification, must be contented to “Let not the hours thou owest to God, be spent 
lows :— live on, in a state of unbelief. In idly dreaming, how thou mightest be . 
“To the high and mighty prince, Charles} Among the alleged offences of the Quakers = what cnomnal oe so tree 
the Second, by the grace of God, king of Great} in New England, is their intrusion into the ES ee eee ees 
Britain, France and Ireland, defender of the | Puritan houses for worship; as though it were,| Grahame treats the mandate,—“ When they 
faith, &e. —to say the least,—a very unmannerly inter-| persecute you in one city, flee ye into another,” 
“ Most gracious and dread sovereign, | ference with the sacred right of all professors|—as the rule by which the Quakers should 
“May it please your majesty,—in the day | of religion, to worship God, after their own| have been governed. He seems to have for- 
wherein you happily say, you now know that | mode, without disturbance. This would look | gotten that other text,— The good shepherd 
you are king over your British Israel,—to cast | pretty plausible, were in not for certain pro-| giveth his life for the sheep; but he that is an 
an eye upon your poor Mephibosheth, now, by | ceedings of the Puritans themselves. As the|hireling fleeth.” A little of the Quaker light, 
reason of lameness in respect of distance, not un- | case stands, the censure is most unreasonable. | which he so much despises, might have helped 
til now, appearing in your presence ; we mean, | The Puritan authorities, as far as in them lay,| him to a better application of the divine pre- 
upon New England, kneeling, with the rest of| not only prevented the Quakers, by violent | cept. Such was not the application made by 
your subjects, before your majesty, as her re-| means, from assembling together for divine|the early Christians, or the martyrs of the 
stored king: we forget not our ineptness at| worship, but compelled, by the infliction of} Reformation. What said the good John Huss 
these approaches ; we at present own such im- pains and penalties, their attendance at their|on this head? ‘The advice that the blessed 
poteacy as renders us unable to excuse our|own places of worship. What right had they, | Saint Augustin expresses in his letter, is wise : 
impotency of speaking unto our lord the king. | who compelled their presence, to complain of| he establishes in fact, that in circumstances 
Yet, contemplating such a king, who hath also|it? And if they sometimes raised their voices | where we may be anxious for ourselves alone, 


. 5 ° ° . . . ° ‘ ; ** 
seen adversity, that he knoweth the heart of|in the congregation, against that despotic hie-| flight is permitted ;° “ but should the flock be 








THE MILDER SPIRITS. 
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exposed, we must resign ourselves to our lot, ing from you ; but persecuted them, just as the | They say, in their address to the king, that 
in order to do what may prove most useful to} bishops persecuted you? Did ye flee the hav- they feared for their lives, and therefore put 
the church.” These were the words ; and the ing yourselves persecuted, or did ye flee the , the Quakers to death. 


actions of the martyr agreed thereto. Gra- 


THE FRIEND. 


|persecuting spirit? For if ye did flee only 


Grahame does not, in 
direct terms, ask us to believe this ; but he espe. 


hame would fain the Quakers had not borne | your own persecution, and not the persecuting | cially commends the address in which it is set 


the palm of martyrdom. He would have liked 
them better had they performed the part of the 
hireling. This is an old idea, and was well 
answered of old, by one of the early Quakers. 


| spirit in yourselves, no marvel though it fell a 
| persecuting, so soon as the fear of your own 
| persecuting was over.” 

Whether we take Isaac Penington’s sug- 


forth. We may find, in other declarations of 
| sentiment, emanating from that community, a 
more certain clue to the solution of the prob. 
lem, why the Puritans slew the Quakers ; and 


“There is a time,” said Isaac Penington, | gestion for an explanation of the fact, or not,|a further proof of the assertion, that the fugi- 


“to suffer persecution, and a time to flee from 
persecution ; and both these are to be known 
in the Lord, and to be obeyed in the leadings 
of his Spirit. But to lay it down for a general 


rule for Christians to observe, that when they | 
are persecuted they should flee,—this is ex-| 
pressly contrary to [many] scriptures, which | 


show that Christians are not generally to flee, 
but to stand in the service and work to which 
they are called.” 

“And whereas you plead that reason re- 


quires it; what kind of reason is it which bids | 
avoid the cross of Christ and flee for safety ?| 


and what kind of spirit is that which preacheth 
this doctrine of laying it down as a general rule 
for Christians to flee, when they are persecu- 
ted ? 
at ease in the flesh, insomuch that itself would 
rather persecute, than be disturbed in its fleshly 
liberty, though it be very unwilling to bear the 
reproach of being accounted a persecutor ?” 

* Consider whether you did not flee from 
the cross, in your transplanting into New 
England. Safety is in standing in God’s coun- 
sel; in bearing the cross; in suffering for the 
testimony of his truth: but if at any time, there 


be a fleeing of the cross, (whether inward or| 


outward,) without God’s direction, the evil 
spirit is thereby let in, his part strengthened, 
and the life weakened; . . ~ and, if you 


fled your proper cross, in your removal from | to God and Christ; and He will require it, if 


hence into New England, though ye meet with 


many others there, yet hereby you lost your 


Is it not that spirit which would fain be | 


|it is certain, that that portion of the Puritan 
church, which twice fled from the face of per- 
'secution, was, or became, by far the most in- 
|tolerant ; as the greatest cowards have ever 
been said to make the greatest tyrants. Gra- 
hame says, they left their sterner brethren be- 
hind, to fight out the English battle. They 
who stuck to their post may have been the 
bravest, as they were the least unmerciful and 
their unflinching demeanour seems to prove it; 
and the bravest men have been reputed to be 
the most inclined to mercy. Cromwell was 
elevated by his sect to the highest post in the 
' commonwealth ; his deeds and principles being 
| well-pleasing in the eyes of his brethren: and 
| his public professions were in favour of tolera- 
tion. 

| In his speech to Parliament, in 1656, he 
‘held this language :—‘ Men who believe i 





in 
| Jesus Christ—that is the form that gives being 
to true religion, ‘namely,’ to faith in Christ 
and walking in a profession answerable to that 
faith ;—men who believe the remission of sins 
through the blood of Christ ; who live upon the 
grace of God ; those men who are certain they 
are so,—‘ they’ are members of Jesus Christ 
and are to him the apple of his eye. Who- 
‘ever hath this faith, let his form be what it 
| will; he walking peaceably, without prejudice 
| to others under other forms :—it is a debt due 


| that Christian may not enjoy his liberty. 
“ [fa man of one form will be trampling upon 


proper advantage of serving and honouring | the heels of another form; if an independent, 


God in your generation. 


Yea, ye lost that! for example, will despise him ‘ who is’ under 


which would have kept your spirits tender, and | Baptism, and will revile him, and reproach and 


open to the voice of God’s Spirit ; and then, no! provoke him,—lI will not suffer it in him. 


marvel if afterwards ye grew hard, and fit to| on the other side, those of the Anabaptist ‘ judg- 


persecute, who first had shown yourselves un- | ment’ shall be censuring the godly ministers of 
Ye might meet} the nation who profess under that of Indepen- 


fit and unworthy to suffer. 


If, 







with many crosses afterwards, which might} dency; or if those that profess under Presby- 


neither be able to humble you, nor keep you | tery shall be reproaching or speaking evil of 


tender, having once lost that cross which was | them, traducing and censuring of them,—as | 
appointed of God to do it; for all crosses do| would not be willing to see the day when Eng- 
not alike humble, or keep the heart low and | land shall be in the power of the Presbytery to 
















































meek ; but such as are sent and sanctified by | impose upon the consciences of others that pro- 


God thereunto. 


“Consider when ye came to New England, | reproach to them. 


whether tenderness grew up in you, and was 
abundantly exercised towards such as might | 
differ from you ; or whether ye were as eager 
for the way that ye thought to be right, as the | 
Conformists ye fled from were, for the way 
they thought to be right. When Israel one 
out of Egypt into their own land, they were to 
be tender even towards an Egyptian; much 
more towards their own brethren. Now, when 
ye were out of danger of being persecuted 
yourselves, did ye lay a foundation of tender 
usage towards all that should differ from you ; 
or did you lay a foundation of persecuting such 
as should differ ; and would suffer none differ- 








fess faith in Christ,—so | will not endure any 
But God give us hearts 
and spirits to keep things equal. Which, truly 
I must profess to you, hath been my temper.” 

Although the Protector be somewhat stumb- 
ling in his phraseology, as was his wont, we 
can see that he travels a straight course to 
universal toleration. It is true, he did not al- 
ways carry the principle into practice. Men 
were imprisoned for conscience sake, while he 
held the reins of government ; but if there were 
any cases of hanging, on that account, history 
has failed to record them. That effectual me- 
thod of silencing dissent, was for the milder 
spirits,—as Grahame calls them,—to try their 
hand at. 


tive Pilgrims, their associates and immediate 
| descendants were the most intolerant of their 
iclass. Where any symptoms of a contrary 
| disposition appeared, they were incontinently 
|suppressed. Governor Hutchinson informs us, 
|that * Toleration was preached against as a 
| sin in rulers which would bring down the judg. 
| ments of heaven upon the land.” He tells us, 
|that “ Deputy Gov. Dudley died with a copy 
of verses in his pocket, wrote with his own 
hand ; and the following two lines made part 
of it :— 

‘Let men of God, in court and churches watch 

O’er such as do a toleration hatch.’ 





This was the prevailing doctrine many years, 
and until their eyes were opened by a fresh 
persecution coming upon themselves from king 
James. This made his declaration for a gene- 
ral liberty of conscience welcome; and they 
| thanked the king for allowing to them, what 
they before thought themselves bound in con- 
science to deny to others.” Penn was instru- 
mental in procuring this declaration, and thus 
enabled to make a most Christian return to the 
Puritans, for the persecution of his Friends, 
Yet the captious Grahame censures him se- 
verely for his intimacy with the king. Ward, 
a zealous minister at Ipswich, announced the 
prevalent sentiment of his day, emphatically 
enough :—* It is said that men ought to have 
liberty of conscience, and that it is persecution 
to debar them of it. I can rather stand amazed 
than reply to this. It is an astonishment, that 
| the brains of a man should be parboiled in such 
| impious ignorance.” Only nine years before 
on foundation of Penn’s free colony, and as 
many as twelve after the date of the king’s 
| letter, President Oakes found sympathy enough 
jin the Puritan colony, to encourage him in the 
expression of the opinion, that “ Toleration 
was the first-born of all abomination.” 

We may fairly conclude, that it was not 
murderous designs of Indians or Quakers 
which instigated that community to undertake 
their extirpation ; but their own false principles 
which led to such inhuman conclusions. Did 
Grahame perform the part of a friend of reli- 
gion, or his kind, in commending the propaga- 
tors of such principles to the admiration of the 
world? 





Last week, at bottom of 5th column, a line was 
omitted, viz., “they would never bear to have New 
Englanders come among them, and interrupt their 
public worship, and endeavour to seduce their chil- 
dren,” &c. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
Adversity overcome, is the highest glory ; 
and willingly undergone the greatest virtue. 


Sufferings are but the trials of great spirits. 
——— 
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THE FRIEND. 


Evils of England. 


pressure, but do not fully comprehend the 
cause, 

“ Let us look at some of the duties on im- 
ports. Sugar, an article of prime necessity, 
pays a duty of 24s. on the cwt., without refer- 

“The abolition of the laws of primogeniture | ence to quality. By this enormous duty, equal 
and of entail, would not cause the division of to a hundred per cent. on the value of the ar- 
property at once, but would commence it by ticle, the poorest classes are nearly cut off from 
distributing the estates equally to the children. the use of sugar ; and what they do use of the 
Property would be farther divided and transfer- | coarsest kind, is taxed as ouch as the prime 
red to other families by purchase, and thus the! quality used by the rich. ‘This oppressive tax 





From “Observations in Europe,” &c., by John P. | 
Durbin, President of Dickinson College. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


way would be opened for the wealthy merchant| weighs most heavily upon the poor of Ireland. | 


and manufacturer ta pass into the independent | Since 1836, a duty of 2s. 1d. per Ib. has been 
rural class ; and gradually, by farther subdivi-| charged upon all teas, without exception, en- 
sion, men of moderate means would become | tered for home consumption in Great Britain. 
proprietors ; and thus a substantial middle class | The poor labourer, who buys Bohea worth 1s. 
would be created, in whom the government of a pound, pays 200 per cent. duty ; the shop- 
the country would vest, instead of in the aris-| keeper, who can afford to buy Souchong worth 
tocracy, as now. ‘This would purify the elec-|2s., pays 100 per cent., while the rich man 
tions, as there would not be any individuals, | can drink his Gunpowder, worth 4s., by pay- 
as now, receiving an annual income of more| ing only 50 per cent. duty—one quarter of 
than a million of dollars, and by their great | that paid by the poor labourer.* 

wealth able to control the elections, under the| “‘ The injustice of the window tax, has long 
reform bill, which gives a vote to each man| been a subject of complaint. The scale is 
paying a clear rent of £10 per annum. ‘This| skilfully arranged, so as to lay the burden 
bill was thought to be a great boon to the| of the tax on the middle classes, and to fa- 
country, and so it was to the manufacturing, vour the rich. A house with sixteen win- 
districts, but exactly the reverse to the rural.| dows, pays 3/. 18s, 6d. duty—nearly five shil- 
Since its passage, the great landed proprietors | lings per window. The scale rises gradually 
have adopted a new policy. As the long| to thirty-nine windows, which pay 13/. 12s.— 
leases and those for life expire, they refuse to nearly 7s.each. ‘The middle classes generally 
renew them, but divide the land into smaller} dwell in houses with from 20 to 40 windows, 


portions, which may be rented each for £10) and up to the latter point, the rate of taxes in-| 


proprietors, thus increasing the number of vo-| and the nobility are likely to be touched, the | 


and upwards, year by year, at the will of the | creases. But as soon as the houses of the rich 


scale descends rapidly—by 5 windows at a 
time : thus a house of 50 windows pays between 
jority of the members of parliament come from| 6 and 7 shillings.each ; with 100 windows be- 
rural districts, or are returned by the influence | tween 5 and 6 shillings ; and so on up to 180 
of wealthy families, it follows, that the House | windows, when each pays 5s. 2d. Above this 
of Commons is necessarily in the interest of, number, when the tax would reach the palaces 
the great landed proprietors. This enables | of the aristocracy, each window pays 1s. 6d., 
them so to mould and to administer the govern- though it be made of mahogany and plate 
ment, as to protect themselves, and to provide glass, and worth 1001. ; while the commoner 
for their younger children, at the expense of | who adds the 39th window of ordinary glass, 
the people, on whom they lay the great bulk of must pay 7s. a year tax for it. According to 
the public burdens. The immediate evil which | this iniquitous scale, no reference is had to the 
oppresses the people, is vicious and unequal | size or value of the window, or of the house to 
legislation ; and this is inherent in the system} Which it belongs ; and a nobleman’s mansion 
of large landed estates, kept together and even| with three or four hundred large and costly 
increased by the laws of primogeniture and en-| windows, pays scarcely one quarter of the tax 
wil. There is no permanent relief for the poor|that a snug cottage of thirty-five or forty 
people of England, except in their abolition,| windows of moderate size and plain material 
which would gradually place the legislation of pays. In many cases, if the real cost of the 
the country in the hands of the people, and | windows were the test, the disproportion would 
make the House of Commons their true repre- | be twenty times as great. The richer the man, 
sentative. ‘This would secure the permanent) the less his tax; this seems to be the general 
prosperity of her people, but would, probably, | principle of English taxation. - 

at the same time, reduce the glory and power| ‘‘ Of many instances of iniquitous taxes I shall 
of the empire.” 


ters on their soil, and at the same time placing 
them directly at their mercy. And as a ma- 


| 
| 





notice only two more, the probate and stamp 
“ As it respects the vicious and unequal le-| duties. If a nobleman die, and leave a landed 
gislation of the aristocracy, | may venture the | estate worth 25,000. a year, his heir, no mat- 
general fact, that whatever is the most indis-| ter how distant the relationship, takes posses- 
pensable to the people, is most exorbitantly| sion without paying a shilling. But if a mer- 


‘annual income of it; and a heavy probate duty 
| besides, amounting in all from 50,0001, to 
|75,000/. duty, accordingly as the heir was a 
near or distant relation, and whether the de- 
| ceased left a will or not. The arrangement of 
this tax is such as to pass the landed property 
of the kingdom to the heirs successively with- 
out any probate or legacy duty whatever ; while 
the property of the merchant and manufacturer 
| passes to their heirs, with an enormous deduc- 
tion in the shape of a legacy and probate tax. 

“The same iniquity is found in the scate of 

the stamp duties. On a receipt for 51. to 10/. 
the duty is three pence; on a receipt for 2/., 
\four shillings; while one for 10,0002. or even 
}a million sterling, costs only ten shillings! 
Thus the shopkeeper, in his petty transactions, 
pays a 1000 per cent. more for his receipt than 
the capitalist for his of a million. The use of 
| these stamps is ensured by a statute that makes 
| payment null, unless the receipt is stamped.” 
|‘ The principle on which the British stamp act, 
}as respects the duty on the alienation of land, 
is founded, is monstrous. The duty is gradu- 
‘ated contra valorem ; the smaller the value of 
|the property, the higher, in general, the per- 
|centage of duty. ‘Thus a conveyance, where 
the price is 20/., pays 1l.; when it is 150/., 2/,; 
where it is 6000/,, 651. . . . . To tax a man 
who sells a property worth 20. at 5 per cent. 
|of its value, and the man who sells one worth 
60002. at little more than 1 per cent.—this is 
to make poverty the basis of taxation.” 

To what has been said, the crowning oppres- 
sion of the poor is yet to be added, and that is, 
ithe duty on foreign corn and other articles of 
;common food. As these duties have been ma- 
| terially diminished since the work was written, 
| his observations upon them are omitted. 


(To be continued.) 


a 

Determine to be useful—No matter what 
may be your: condition in life, you have an 
| influence, and that influence should always be 
|exerted in a proper way. ‘The young have no 
| right to fold their arms, bury their talent, and 
bere: the drones of the social hive. Aim 
high, but with prudence; act with persever- 
ance ; let no obstacle drive you from the path 
of honour and duty, and you may be sure of 
eventual success. Riches are not within the 
reach of all ; competence is ; and the latter is 
preferable in every respect to the first. Re- 
member that God helps those who help them- 
selves, and that utility is the great end of hu- 
man exertions. He that clothes the poor, 
clothes his own soul. He that sweetens the 
cup of affliction, sweetens his own heart. He 
that feeds the hungry, spreads out a banquet 
more sweet and refreshing than luxury can be- 
stow.—Christian Citizen, 

—=—S-——" 

The Warrant.—In Fifih Month, 1660, a 

meeting for worship at Kingston Lisle in Berk- 








axed, because the articles must be had at any | chant die, and have an estate in money yielding | shire, was entered by some of the county mi- 
price; while luxuries, which belong only to 25,0002, a year, his heir, without a will, comes | litia, who wounded several with the points of 


the rich, are taxed but lightly ; and scarcely is| into possession by paying from 5 to 10 per cent. 


their swords, pulling some by the hair, break- 


there an instance on the statute-book, where| duty on the amount of the legacy—not on the|ing their heads, and cruelly beating others, 





the tax is laid equally ; and yet the scale is so 
ingeniously arranged, that it requires a little 
skill to detect its shameful inequality. The 
‘mmon people do not see it: they feel the} not know. 


* Since the above was written, changes have been 
made in the duties; but whether the oppression on the . “: “Mie | . 
poor consumer has been lessened, the compiler does held up his sword, saying, “’This is my war- 


with many insults. Being desired to show the 
commission by which they acted, one of them 


rant.”—Besse. 
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For ** The Friend.” | 
FOR MY STEP-SON, 


If one lone prayer of mine for thee, 
Might find the open way, 

That trembling, wrestling prayer would be 
Lord! Teach him how to pray! 


If one lone wish of mine for thee, 
Might reach the Holy Throne, 
That fervent, faithful wish would be, 

The Holy Will be done! 


If one lone word of mine might claim 


THE FRIEND. 


Mother beloved! oh may I ne’er forget 
Whatever be my grief, or what my joy, 


The unmeasured, unextinguishable debt 
I owe thy love: but find my sweet employ, 


Ever through thy remaining days, to be 


To thee as faithiul as thou art to me. 





For* The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


From 1764 to 1782, 


| 
gospel of peace. 
ithe course they had pursued, and sent ac. 






lives and conversations. Many confessed that 
they had been burried into the act without a 
due consideration, and that they were convin. 
ced their conduct had been contrary to the 
Some publicly condemned 













knowledgments of their error tothe meeting ;— 
many condemned it to the committee, and a 
|few continued to justify all they had done, 
|The minutes kept by the Friends engaged in 
|this service, exhibit interesting particulars of 
the state of mind of the different individuals 





































A place on memory’s roll, 
That word would be the Saviour’s name 
Imprinted on thy soul. 


Might one lone thought remain above 
My cold, sepulchral sod, 

That glowing thought should be of Love, 
The glorious love of God. . 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
PRAY FOR ONE ANOTHER. 


Pray one for another that ye may be healed.—James v. 16. 


Pray ye for one another— 
Send up affection’s sigh ; 
Perchance your fervent prayer may win 
A blessing from on high. 
When those we love are stricken 
With the leaden hand of woe, 
There is but One can give relief— 
To Him then should we go. 


Pray ye for one another, 
That your spirits may have strength 
To bear up nobly in the strife, 
And gain the port at length: 
For surely all who sail upon 
Life’s dark tempestuous sea, 
Will need a covert from the storm, 
Where they may safely flee. 


There’s comfort in the secret sigh 
Breathed from the soul sincere, 

And balm for those who weep alone 
The sympathetic tear. 

Then when we lift our hearts above, 
Oh! let us not forget 

To plead with fervency for him, 
Who is our brother yet. 

Epta. 


—S— 
Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
THY MOTHER. 


Cling to thy mother—for she was the first 
To know thy being, and to feel thy life ; 
The hope of thee through many a pang she nursed, 
And, when midst anguish like the parting strife, 
Her babe was in her arms, the agony 
Was all forgot, for bliss of loving thee. 


Uphold thy mother—close to her warm heart 
She carried, fed thee, lulled thee to thy rest; 
Then taught thy tottering limbs their untried art, 
Exulting in the fledgling from her nest ; 
And now her steps are feeble,—be her stay, 
Whose strength was thine, in thy most feeble day. 


Cherish thy mother—brief perchance the time 
May be, that she will claim the care she gave; 
Passed are her hopes of youth, her harvest prime 
Of joy on earth ; her friends are in the grave: 
But for her children, she could lay her head 
Gladly to rest among her precious dead. 


Be tender with thy mother—words unkind, 
Or light neglect from thee, will give a pang 
To that fond bosom, where thou art enshrined 
In love unutterable, more than pang 
Of venomed serpent ;—wound not her strong trust, 


As thou wouldst hope for peace when she is in the dust! 


(Continued from page 21.) 


| Visited, 


Some were “ raw, greatly ignorant 


As the tumult in the city subsided, sorrowful of religion, and the principles we profess.” 
as well as joyful feelings affected many of the Some “acknowledged theirerror, and expressed 


faithful members of the Society of Friends. | sorrow ; 


Thankfulness to the God of their fathers, for| 
the preservation vouchsafed, was mingled with | 
heart-felt mourning over those of their brethern, | 
who, in the hour of extremity, had been found 
faithless in the preserving providence of the} 
Most High ; who not relying upon Him for} 
safety and direction, in violation of the peace- 
|able spirit of the Gospel of his dear Son, un- 
| dertook to defend themselves and the peace of 
i the community, with the weapons of that car- 
nal warfare which cometh from him who was a 
murderer from the beginning. The fathers| 
in the Truth, could look back over the history 
of the Society, and could see how themselves 
and their forefathers, had been marvellously 
preserved in safety in the midst of conflict and 
danger, when in conformity to the spirit of the} 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose mission was love 
and who withheld neither his cheek from the} 
smiter, nor his body from the cross, they 
had offered no resistance to the arm of violence, | 
and had put on no armour but the meek 
and Christian spirit, faith in the power of God, 
and submission to his will. 

Many of those who had suddenly armed for| 
the defence of the government, the Indians, 





and their friends, were themselves convinced | 


of the impolicy and iniquity of war in the ab- 
stract, but were not brought so under the cross 
of Christ, that they could peaceably bear un- 
provoked injuries, or see their friends or in- 
nocent neighbours suffer at the hands of cruel 
men. They held many of the doctrines of 
Truth in the reasoning part, but they were not 
in the Gospel spirit. 

At the monthly meeting held in Philadelphia 
on the 30th of Third month 1764, the over- 
seers requested that a committee might be ap- 
pointed by the meeting to aid them in adminis- 
tering suitable advice to those who had by 
taking up arms violated the ancient Christian 
testimony of the Society of Friends. In con- 
sequence of this request, and in the hope that 
the erring individuals might be brought to see 
the inconsistency of their conduct with the 
Gospel of Jesus, the meeting appointed William 
Brown, Daniel Stanton, Jeremiah Elfreth, John 
Pemberton, Hezekiah Williams, Anthony Ben- 
ezet, John Elliott, John Hallowell, John Drink- 
er, Joseph Richardson, and John Parrish, to 
co-operate with the overseers in this labour 
of love. 

This committee had an arduous service to 
perform. They found 32 of those who had 
taken up arms, were minors, and many of the 
others were such as were not orderly in their 


las yet not convinced of their error.” 


3” some, in addition to a sense of sor. 


row, “were tender in spirit,” and willing to 
relieve the minds of Friends. Some “ at firs 
had some fleshly reasonings, yet convinced o/ 
the inconsistency of their conduct, parted ten. 
der and loving.” Some “ acknowledged the 
care of Friends, and took the visit kindly, but 
One in 
this condition expressed much regard for Friends, 
and would rather be disowned than that the 
reputation of ‘Truth should suffer. Advice was 
given him to be circumspect and watchful in 
every part of his conduct ; and he was warned 
not to give way too much to the spirit of the 
world and the indulgence of its friendship, 
Some acknowledged their conduct to have beea 
contrary to the doctrine we profess, but said 
that they were not arrived to the “state o/ 
bearing insult and injuries with patience.” On: 
who received the visit in the spirit it was given, 
said in allusion to the labour bestowed on him 
by the committee, “ if as much pains were ta 
ken with all the young people, he hoped i 
would do them much service.” One appre 
tice lad said, he thought it was wrong for mea 
to destroy one another. The committee r- 
mark of him, “ considering his youth and edu- 
'cation there was but little to be expected from 
him.” Some acknowledged they had acted in- 
consistently with their judgment ; some, that they 
had felt condemned while bearing arms; ani 
almost every one received the visit and the 
advice of the committee kindly. 

In a report of the committee made to the 
monthly meeting the 22nd of Second month, 
1765, they say, that of the minors, most “ ap- 
peared to be sensible of their errors ;” and 
those arrived to riper age, acknowledged, fot 
the most part, that they had acted without re 
flection, and had seen their acts were contrary 
to the tenor of the gospel. For some who had 
not got so far as to see the inconsistency 0 
their conduct, the committee felt compassid 
and tenderness. Others justified defensive war. 
For these, they say, “ we desire that the holy 
Baptizer may extend his visitation and further 
enlighten their understandings.” 

In the latter end of 1765, the committee be- 
lieved it right to draw up the following epist!e 
on the subject, which was adopted by the 
monthly meeting, viz. 


“From our Monthly Meeting held in Philade! 

phia, the 27th of the Twelfth month, 176». 

“ To our friends and brethren, members of the = 

meeting, and to the Quarterly Mecting for “ 
county of Philadelphia. 


“ Dear Friends.—Deeply affected with the 
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Dn ee 


misconduct and defection of divers of the youth, | break forth out of obscurity, and gradually | 
and some more advanced in years, in member-|to rise and shine in its former lustre and | 
ship with us in this city, who deviated from | purity. . 

our peaceful principles by taking up arms on | “ Our predecessors who were called with an 
an alarming occasion in the Second month last | high and holy call, to follow Christ in the re- 
year, we think it expedient at this time to as: | generation, being redeemed from the love 
sert our antient testimony against war; and| | and spirit of this world, became convinced 


also to inform you of our Christian and affec- | lof these essential and important truths; not | 


tionate labour for the convincement and resto- | | by the strength or power of human reason 


. i 
ration of those who so erred, 
brought reproach upon us and the Truth we 
rofess. 





and thereby | Or argumentation, but by the clear shining of 


i the eternal Word in their hearts. Being thus 


convinced and made partakers of the marvel- | 


“We are sensible that this deviation from 
our Christian testimony has given cause of 
| offence ; and that those who watched over us 
|with an evil intent, have taken occasion to 
| misrepresent us, and speak falsely of the way 
of Truth. Weighty has been and still is the 
concern which rests upon us, that those of our 
members who have erred may be convinced 
and restored into the path of peace, and that 
the reproach brought upon us and our religious 
profession may be effectually removed. 

“ For these ends our care has been extended 


“‘ That man inthe beginning was created in | lous love of God, they were constrained under | towardsthem in much brotherly love, by repeat- 
the image of God ; formed for a purpose of | its influence to bear a faithful testimony against led visits in tenderness and C hristian compas ssion. 
his glory, and to show forth the praise of his} war and fighting and the use of the sword, for | 


Creator, we cannot doubt. 
forms us, that whilst he retained his state of 
primitive purity and innocence, the whole crea- 
tion was in peace, and concord reigned ; all 
being pronounced good by the great Jehovah. 
That man fell from this glorious and happy 
state, by transgression and disobedience ; by 
which sin ente red into the world, and that flood 
of iniquity and evil which has since spread like 
a deluge, of which war; (which generally ter- 
minates in the destruction of mankind,) is none 
of the least. 

“That Christ Jesus our Lord the promised 
Seed, is the bruiser of the serpent, who will in 
due time totally subdue his power, by putting 
«> end to sin and finishing transgression ;— 
that ‘2° will bring in and establish righteous- 
ness in the earth ;—that the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord ; and cover it as 
the waters do the seas ; that the lon and the 
lamb shall lie down together, and nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, nor learn 
wai any more, the Holy Scriptures abundant- 
ly declare. 

** When God the Father of sure mercies saw 
meet that the promised Messiah, the restorer 
and Redeemer of lost man should be manifest- 
ed in flesh, his birth was proclaimed by the 
heavenly host with glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will to men,—plainly in- 
timating that man should be restored to a state 
of rectitude and righteousness, and the earth 
again enjoy her sabbath. 

*'This Holy One, who is stiled King of Right- 
eousness and Prince of Peace, whose kingdom 
is not in this world, published doctrines and 
and laid down precepts agreeable with the na- 
ture of his kingdom, but opposite to the ambi- 


tious and corrupt views of the children of this | 


world, ‘Love your enemies; ‘do good to 
those who hate you,’ ‘ pray for those who evil- 
ly entreat and persecute you;’ ‘bless and 
curse not;’ ‘ resist not evil;’ were the doc- 
trines which he taught; and a life of self-denial, 
meekness and patience under sufferings was 
the subject of his blessed instructions to his 
followers. 

“We are persuaded that the apostles and 
many in the primitive church experienced the 
fulfilling of these things, bore a faithful testi- 
mony to the reign and peaceable government 
of Christ, and ceased from warring after the 
flesh. But soon after, the brightness of that 
glorious day was eclipsed, and a long and 
dark night of apostacy overspread most of the 
professors of the Christian faith, until the 
Lord saw meet in mercy to cause his light to 


liberty, property, or person. ‘Though they 


were exposed to the reviling and contempt of | 


the worldly wise and high professors of that 
day, and subjected to cruel and grievous suffer- 
ings on this account; they continued stedfast 
and unshaken, and with patience and fortitude, 
becoming the followers of a crucified Saviour, 
supported their Christian testimony by a uni- 
form conduct, and finished their days in peace. 

“ These were succeeded by other genera- 


tions, many of whom for want of diligently | 


attending to the teaching of the Spirit of grace 
and truth, and not being concerned to do the 
will of God are not convinced of these truly 
evangelical doctrines, and have very little ex- 
perimental knowledge of that divine virtue 
and power which was the strength and sup- 

port of their ancestors. We are not without 
feeling apprehensions, that some who were 
once favoured with the precious humbling visi- 
tations of Truth, for want of w atchfulness and 
circumspection, have suffered their minds to be | 
betrayed. That instead of looking with an 
eye of faith at those things which are invisible 
to the natural man, though of eternal duration, 
they have looked at those things which are 
visible and temporal. And not content with 
the gracious promises made in the gospel, have 
sought after and loved the riches and honours 
of this world. Having thus lost sight of Him 
who was, and is, and ever will be the Rock, 

strength and refuge of the righteous, a mani- 
fest declension from that self-denial, simplicity, 

zeal, and humble confidence in God, gp con- 
spicuous in our antients, is become evident. 
This declension we cannot but consider as the 
principal cause of that weakness, which in the 
late time of uncommon trial was so sensibly 
felt amongst us, and the occasion of those fears 
and distrusts, which in divers so far prevailed 
as to cause them to assemble in a warlike 
manner, and assume a military appearance. 
Yet there remained a number whose confidence 
for protection and preservation was in the Lord 
alone, who careth for his people, well knowing 
that he is all powerful and able to defeat the 
purposes of evil men. These were engaged in 
fervent prayer and supplication to God, in the | 
name and Spirit of his dear Son, that the wick- 
ed design of those who sought to destroy might 
be frustrated. We cannot but acknowledge 
with humble thankfulness the signal interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence evident on the oc- 
casion; as notwithstanding the tumults and 


And though it is with satisfaction we acquaint 


The same text in- | the maintenance and defence of either their | you that we have grounds to hope our labours 


‘have not been fruitless, but attended with good 
effect,—some having acknowledged their mis- 
conduct, and expressed their sorrow for sucha 
manifest breach of unity and opposite practice 
to our religious principles,—nevertheless, with 
concern we must add, that many are not yet 
so convinced of the inconsistency of their con- 
duct, as at present to condemn the same. With 
these we esteem it our duty still to labour with 
patience and forbearance, as way may be open- 
ed in Divine wisdom, hoping a mere iful visita- 
tion of gracious help will be extended to them, 
which alone can bless our future endeavours 
with success, In the return of those who like 
sheep have gone astray, and been scattered in 
the cloudy and dark day, the faithful will re- 
|joice, and unite with them in exalting the stan- 
ldard of righteousness and peace; and by a 
pious, meek, upright and self-denying conduct, 
be made instrumental to stop the mouths of 
| gaihsayers, and convince mankind there still 
remains a people the same in principle and 
| practice as were our ancestors.” 

Leaving the committee engaged in this work 

of love, we will return back in order of time to 
say, that the grand jury of the county of Berks 
on the 9th of Fifth month, 1764, issued a re- 
|monstrance to the general assembly, in which 
they protest against the late public disturbance, 
and say that they believe no freeman of that 
county was engaged or concerned in the late riot 
at Germantown. They further disavow the 
declaration signed by Matthew Smith and James 
Gibson, declaring those men were not residents 
of the county, and had no right or authority to 
petition on behalf of its inhabitants. 


(To be continued.) 
— 





For “ The Friend.’ 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


The semi-annual examination of the pupils 
at West-town School, was completed the past 
week, in which they generally exhibited a 
promptness and correctness in solving ques- 
tions in the different branches of the mathema- 
tics, and in arithmetic, and in their various re- 
| citations in grammar, geography, botany, the 
scriptures, Barclay’s Catechism, &c., which 
did credit to the ability and assiduity of teach- 
ers and pupils. The effort to ground them 
thoroughly in the elementary parts of their 
studies, so that as far as can be expected from 
beginners, they may understand the process by 
| which they arrive at results, secures important 


generat commotion which prevailed no lives|advantages which former modes of teaching 


were lost. 


often failed to confér. 
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Testimony to the order and general correct | 
demeanor of the scholars throughout the ses- 

sion, was borne by their caretakers, affording by 5 ; aN ; 
much catermerting and inspiring the hope, that} This is the title ofa judicious and well writ. | 
a proper course of instruction, under those who ten treatise on the proper cultivation of fruit 
are religiously concerned to give their minds a | ‘T°¢S» W ritten by John J. Thomas, of Cayuga 

right direction, by sound principles and consis- | C°U"'Y> New i and published during the) 
tent example, will be followed in after life, by | Present year. Ve propose to cull from its | 
fruits of the most valuable kind. ‘The health|P@ges some extracts for the benefit of our 
of the family has been good, with few excep- | country readers, who will thereby we hope be 
tions ; and the number of the scholars, which | |induced to become the owners of the book. 

is generally less in the summer session, was 


For“ The Friend.” | the mice, for which this is by far the most 

The Fruit Culturist. effectual method, if the surface is raised nine 

lon ten inches round the tree just before winter. 

The grass no longer affords these animals a 

hiding place, and the embankment round the 

| stem ‘prevents the collection of deep snow. It 
proves completely effectual.” 


(To be continued.) 


i 


SLAVERY. 


PROFIT ON FRUIT TREES. The following account is given by a corres- 
about one hundred and forty-three. From} « A cultivator of fine fruits, obtained in mar- | Pondent of the “ Christian Advocate and Jour- 
the list of applicants, and the proportion of the | ket eight dollars for one year’s crop grown on| nal,” The occurrence took place at Wilming- 
present scholars intending to return, there is a | two fine early young cherry trees, In another | 0 North Carolina: 
prospect, that the school on the boys’ side will| season he received. twenty-four dollars from|  “ There are at Washington city, at Norfolk, 
be a pretty full one the coming session; the | four early peach trees, only six years after | Charleston, and perhaps at some other places 
girls’ about the usual number. The former | they were budded. Another sold the crop of| in the old States of the South, slave markets, 
will be conducted by six teachers, and the lat-| one large apple-tree, amounting to forty bushels, | where slave-dealers purchase upon speculation 
ter by five, aided by three assistants on each | for ton ents Gee dhe ate out} Such slaves as they can obtain, for the pur- 
side of the house, besides a governor and go-| twenty acres of good apple orchard, and takes | pose of resale at a profit in the extreme South. 
verness, who take charge when the scholars | care of it, may expect at no remote period, a| _ “As 1 went on board the steamboat, I no- 
are not in school. yearly return of five to fificen hundred dollars |ticed eight coloured men, hand-cufled and 
The course of education at this seminary, |, year, and even more, if a considerable por-| Chained together in pairs, four women, and 
includes astronomy, plane and spherical trigo-| tion is ‘occupied with nen keepers. An acre of| eight or ten children, at the apparent ages of 
nometry, geometry, surveying, mensuration, | cherries might include a hundred and fifty | from four to ten years, all standing together in 
mechanics, algebra, chemistry, natural philo-| trees ; and the fruit of each tree, if care were | the bow of the boat, in charge of a man stand- 
sophy, physiology, grammar, geography, read-|taken in the selection, might be estimated as|ing near them. Of the men, one was sixty, 


ing, writing, and spelling, and occasionally ‘being worth four dollars per annum.” one was fifty-two, three of them about thirty, 
rhetoric, botany, intellectual philosophy, and| =” two of them about twenty-five, and one about 


history ; most of these studies are pursued by me _ | twenty years of age, as I subsequently learned 
both sexes, Instruction is also given in the|  “ The cherry varies but little; the fine varie-| from them, The first two had children, the 
Latin and Greek languages. In looking at| ties originated in London are also the finest| next three had wives and children, and the 
the facilities provided in this institution for a|im America, With the apple, pear and peach, | other three were single, but had parents living 
plain and substantial education, there seems|the case is quite different. Very few-of the| from them. Coming near them, I perceived 
little to regret, except that more of our mem-| Whole British catalogue of apples, are first in| they were all greatly agitated; and on inquir- 
bers do not partake of its benefits; and the too| quality here. Some of the best peaches from) ing, J found that they were all slaves, who had 
frequent practice of removing scholars before | near Philadelphia, are second or third rate in | been born and raised in North Carolina, and 
they complete their studies. ‘There may be| Western New York; and of fifty fine sorts| had just been sold to a speculator who was 
some whose situation does not admit of con-| 8° nt to England, and cultivated at Chiswick, | now taking them to the Charleston market. 
tinuing their children at the school as long as | all but two were pronounced worthless. Upon the shore there was a number of colour- 
would be best for them ; but where parents have This is still more the case with the pear. | eq persons, women and children, waiting the 
it in their power, both the interest of the child| Some sorts which fail at Boston, are reared) departure of the boat; and my attention was 
and the credit of the institution are promoted, {With success at Salem only fifteen miles dis- particularly attracted by two coloured females 
by a much longer and continuous stay at school | tant. The Seckel and Madeleine are the most | of uncommonly respectable appearance, neatl 
than is allowed to many. It must be a serious | constant in their quality. _ | attired, who stood together, a little distance 
loss to pupils, to break off just ata period when| _“ It is this liability to change and occasion- 


; from the crowd, and upon whose countenances 
fully enlisted in their studies, when the mind, | ally become valueless, that has induced the| was depicted the keenest sorrow, As the last 
withdrawn from home gratifications, is bend- 


opinion, that varieties are worn out by old age ;| bell was tolling, | saw the tears gushing from 
ing its energies to subjects on which knowledge | 80 opinion disproved by the fact that these} their eyes, and they raised their neat cotton 


is ‘needed, and a pleasure is felt in gradually varietits flourish elsewhere in undiminished | aprons and wiped their faces under the cutting 

mastering anticipated difficulties. Although | Vigour. anguish of severe affection. They were the 
teachers and scholars may acquit themselves TRANSPLANTING. wives of two of the men in chains! There, 
creditably as far as they have gone, yet ifthere| “In transplanting, carefully dig up the tree ;| too, were mothers and sisters, weeping at the 
be but few proficients in the highe r branches, | prune off all the bruised parts ; immerse the | departure of their sons and brothers ; and there, 
in which the advantages of the seminary and | | roots in mud ; make the holes large, and fill! | too, were fathers, taking the last look of their 
the acquirements of the teachers are made most | them with ric h mellow earth ; fill up closely all| wives and children. My whole attention was 
obvious, it detracts from the reputation of the|empty spaces among the roots; spread .the| directed to those on shore, as they seemed to 
institution, and may lead to an incorrect esti-| small roots out on all sides; set the tree no| stand in solemn, submissive silence, occasion- 
mate of the benefits it is capable of conferring. | deeper than before; plant it in good dry firm) ally giving utterance to the intensity of their 

West-town School may be regarded as an | soil, avoiding standing water on or below the| feelings by a sigh ora stifled groan. As the 
institution which is peculiarly valuable to this | surface ; stake the tree, and fasten it to the| boat was loosed from her moorings, they cast 
section of the Society ; and while it is furnished | stake with wisps of straw. a distressed, lingering look towards those on 
with competent teache rs, and managed con- ‘‘When it becomes necessary for trees to! board, and turned away in silence. My eye 
formably with our Christian principles and tes-| stand in grass, a circle of several feet round| now turned to those in the boat; and although 
timonies, in a humble dependance upon the|each tree must be kept mellow by the spade.|I tried to control my feelings amidst my sym- 
guidance aud blessing of the Head of thechurch, |The work should be shallow near the tree to! pathies for those on shore, I could conceal 
it will contribute to disseminate and fasten upon | prevent injury to the roots, and gradually deep-|them no longer, and found myself literally 














the rising generation those principles, and we |en as it recedes. 


This operation when repeat- 


may hope a love for the cause of Christ, and|ed several times during summer, has been 


its diffusion in the world. 


ee 


known to increase the growth five fold. But 


a not less important result is the exclusion of 


‘ weeping with those that weep.’ I stood near 
them, and when one of the husbands saw his 
wife upon the shore wave her hand for the last 
time, in token of her affection, his manly efforts 
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to restrain ‘hs feelings gave way, = fixing | becnd lends end fruitful possessions of Earl! but he will wate 3 in secret : sympathy, with 


his wae 


es upon her, he exclaimed, ‘ this Goodwin, father of King Harold, nearly down |“ the burden of the word” in his friend, and 


is the mest distressing thing of all! My dear |to the conquest; and, though we have no his-|in the ability received, endeavour to acquit 
wile and children, farewell! ‘The husband of torical trace of the fact, there is reason to be-| himself faithfully, in the responsible trust com- 
the other wife stood weeping in silence, and | lieve that this Island once formed an appendage | mitted to him, as “a tender nursing father,” 
with his manacled hands raised to his face, he, to the continent, being joined to it by an isth-| or a counsellor, towards “ every plant of the 


looked upon her for the last time. Of the poor 
women on board, three of them had husbands | 
whom they left behind. 


|mus where now are the Straits of Dover. The! 
chalk ridge, which has been abraded by the 


heavenly Father’s planting.” 
George Fox, in an epistle of advice respect- 


One of them had current, and the action of the tides, betwixt | ing the proper conduct of Friends towards such 


three children, another had two, and the third |Shakspeare’ s Cliff, and the similar formation of | as were coming forth in the work of the minis- 
had none. These husbands and fathers were |the high grounds above Boulogne, can still be| try, says, “ For ye will hear, see, and feel, the 
among the throng upon the shore, witnessing | traced by the sounding line. —Late paper. 


the departure of their wives and children, and 
as they took leave of them, they were sitting 
together upon the fidor of the boat, sobbing in 
silence, but giving utterance to no complaint. 

“ But the distressing scene was not yet end- 


a 
For ‘‘The Friend.” 


The Gift of Eldership. 
“ Let the elders that rule well be counted 


ed. Sailing down Cape Fear river twenty-| worthy of all honour.” 


five miles, we touched at the little village of| 
Smithport on the south side of the river. It} 
was at this place that one of these slaves lived, 
and here was his wife and five children; and 


*“ Who then is that faithful and wise stew- 


ard, whom his lord shall make ruler over his | 


household, to give them their portions of} 
meat in due season? Blessed is that servant | 


power of God preaching as your faith is w “hol- 
ly in it, (when ye do not hear words) to bind, 
to chain, to limit, to prostrate, that nothing 
ao rise, nor come forth, but what is in the 
power. With that ye will hold back, with 
that ye will let up ‘and open every spring, 
plant, and spark ; in which will be your joy 
and refreshment in the power of God.” 

The church at large, should certainly not 
lay hands suddenly on any man, but wait for 
| proofs of his ministry. But he to whom has 


while at work on Monday last, his purchaser | whom his lord when he cometh shall find so| been committed the gift of “discerning of 


took him away from his family, c carried him in | 
chains to Wilmington, where he had since re- 
mained in jail. 
a flood of tears gushed from his eyes, and an- 
guish seemed to have pierced his heart. The 
boat stopped but a moment, and as she left, he | 
bid farewell to some of his acquaintances 
whom he saw upon the shore, exclaiming, 
‘ Boys, I wish you well; tell Molly (meaning 





| doing.” 
Every faithful servant, to whom our Lord | 


very responsible station and labour in the’ 
church, by the same power that called him into | 
service. This will be done under the baptising | 
and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, 
anointing his spiritual eye, opening his spiritual | 


spirits,” when there is no answering “ savour 
of life unto life,” in what purports to be a re- 


As we approached the wharf, | and Saviour Jesus Christ may have committed | ligious testimony, should scrutinize his own 
the gift of Eldership, must be prepared for this | 


he art, to see if he can find any root of bitter- 
| ness, whether of unkind feeling, or of prejudice 
| lurking there, which has prevented him from 
rightly appreciating the concern of his fellow- 
| member ; well knowing that he could receive 
only a “ savour of death unto death,” if any 


his wife) and the children I wish them well, | ear, and. quickening his understanding in the) thing of a wrong nature was permitted to oc- 


and hope God will bless them.’ At that mo- 
ment he espied his wife on the stoop of a house 
some rods from the shore, and with one hand 
which was not in the cuffs, he pulled off his 
old hat, and waving it toward her, exclaimed, 
‘farewell!’ As he saw by the waving of her 
apron that she recognized him, he leaned back 

upon the railing and with a faltering voice re- 
peated ‘ farewell, forever.’ After a moment’s 
silence conflicting passions seemed to tear open | 
his heart, and he exclaimed, ‘ What have I 
done that I should suffer this doom! Oh my 
wife and children, | want to live no longer !’ 
and the big tears rolled down his cheek, which 
he wiped away with the palm of his unchained 
hand, looked once more at the mother of his| 
five children, and the turning of the boat hid | 
her face from him forever. 

“ As I looked around, I saw that mine was | 
not the only heart that was affected by the 
scene, but that the tears standing in the eyes 
of many of my fellow passengers, bore testi- 
mony to the influence of human sympathy ; 
and | could as an American citizen, standing 
within the limits of one of the old thirteen 
states, but repeat the language of Jefferson in 
relation to the general subject, ‘I tremble for 
my country when I remember that God is 
just!’ After we left Smithport, I conversed 
freely with all these persons ; and in intelli- 
gence and respectability of appearance, the 
three men who have thus been torn away from 
their families would compare favourably with 
the respectable portion of the coloured men of 
the North. This is a specimen of what almost 
daily occurs in the business of the slave-trade. 





Former connection of Great Britain with 
the Continent.—The Goodwin sands were the 


fear of the Lord. Yea, his ** heart shall fear | 
and be enlarged,” “and he shall not judge af- 
[ter the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after 
the hearing of his ears ;” but he will be enabled | 
|to see and “hear and understand in the light, in| 
the calmness, and in the knowledge of "Truth | 


who laboured so successfully with their friend | 


preaching, because words came easily, and be- 
| cause he “had much love for his Lord and Mas- 
|ter, and much earnest desire to help forward | 
his blessed cause. This aged minister had| 
slidden through unwatchfulness, into the too 





common and. dangerous condition of those | 


whose “ time is always ready ;” and therefore 


— not sufficiently wait in true poverty 


of spirit, for the fresh anointing of that holy | 


oil, which had formerly prepared him for la- 
bour; and which must be renewedly expe- 
rienced by every gospel messenger, to enable 
him to minister “in newness of spirit and not 
in the oldness of the letter.” But it is very in- 
structive to observe (see a former vol. of “ The 
Friend,”) that the faithful labour of these dedica- 
ted servants was blessed to him, being the 
means of opening his eyes to the dangerous 
situation into which he had unwarily been led. 

Must the divinely gifled and anointed elder, 
wait and stand aloof, whena poor trembling bro- 
ther or sister opens his or her mouth in a testimo- 
ny for the Truth, in obedience to apprehended 
duty, i in order to give such an one an opportu- 
nity of making. full proof of the gift and call- 
ing of God? Ah! no. Such an elder may 
not be permitted at once, to express any- 
thing by way of encouragement to faithfulness, 


\cupy his heart, against him who makes 
an offering in the name of the Lord. 

If this “searching of heart, performed as in 
| the Lord’s presence, and in his fear, discovers 
in himself no cause for the obstruction of unity 
and sympathy, he will then be prepared to as- 


and therefore be prepared to judge righteous | certain whether it is his duty to seek a 
|judgment. Such were the two faithful elders) religious opportunity with the person who has 


given him uneasiness ; in which, after a season 


‘and brother John Crook, when they found that | of silent waiting upon the Lord for counsel 
he had insensibly fallen into the habit of and ability, he | may inform him in a tender 


manner, of his uneasiness, and of the steps 
which he has taken todetermine whether the dif- 
| ficulty was in himself or not. He may then find 
it to be his place to request the individual to 
| join with him in a serious and solemn exami- 
nation of the subject, by seeking in the first 
| place, the illuminating influence of the Holy 
| Spirit, and that divine counsel and aid, which 
are absolutely necessary for discerning the 
| cause of the uneasiness. He will then tenderly 
| inquire into the origin and growth of his con- 
cern ; and endeavour to learn whether “ the 
| woe” has been felt, and the fleece turned, and 
what amount of light and assurance had in- 
| duced and accompanied the offering. 
No concern, but one which proceeded from 
a divine source, could bear this searching ex- 
| amination, without discovering its untenable 
nature. If it had an origin in any improper 
source, it would be seen, not by the faithful 
elder alone, but by his mistaken brother also: 
and even should the speaker have entered into 
the work deceitfully, he would be made to feel, 
if not acknowledge, the power and authority 
which Truth gives to the faithful labour of 
Zion’s watchmen. 
Such are the men whom the Lord is seeking 
to set as watchmen upon our walls, and whom 
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THE FRIEND. 


he is waiting to endow with ability to detect | sist from murder.” The soldier, like one| United States’ side, is given at 500 ; that of the 


every insiduous operation of the enemy from 
within, as well as his more open attacks from 
without our borders. ‘They will be enabled to | 
perceive the transformations of the adversary, 
when he speaks sound sentiments, as when 
he labours to undermine the faith and doctrines 
of the church. And they will yet have to 
make their voices heard in a united, unflinch- | 
ing and faithful testimony for the Truth, 
against every wrong and hurtful thing which 
is now laying waste the religious Society of | 
Friends, as well as its true Christian principles | 
and doctrines. D. 


—rsaerae | 


The Seriptures.—An old Nonconformist | 
teacher says, ** We must not so limit the mind | 
of God to the Scriptures, as if He had therein | 
spoken his last dying words to his people,”— 
and communed with them no more. ‘The | 
Scriptures are very precious to the spiritually 
minded ; yet, were every minute circumstance 
of every man’s duty therein recorded, who 
could lift the bulky volumes? who find means 
to buy them? Therefore we need a rule} 
adapted to every possible occurrence ; and so} 
great are Divine mercy and wisdom that is | 
nigh at hand—* the Word nigh in the heart.” 
Rom. x. 8.—J. Stickland’s Life. 





The Word of God.—The Bible which is | 
the best book in the world, informs us that the 
Word of God is He who is a discerner of the | 
thoughts of the heart ; and that the Word was | 
made flesh, and was the only begotten of the 
Father. Is it therefore proper to call the Bible 
the Word of God! ‘This name belongs to the | 
Saviour. The distinction is important and 
should be kept in view.—Jbid. 

oe 

Precious Books.—The lives of pious per- 
sons, written by themselves, compiled from 
their own papers, or related by some faithful 
friend, who gives us mostly their own words, 
and carefully collects their important sentences 
—these are precious books—the blessed trea- 
sures of most estimable worth. Here we have 
not only true precept, but animating example 
—and the soul that thirsts after grace and sal- 
vation, has the whole process and progress, | 
by which her fellow traveller encountered all | 
difficulties, escaped all dangers, and overcame | 
all obstacles that poor pilgrims meet with in 
their journey to life.—Preface to “ Life of 
Lady Guion.” 





Fortitude and Singular Preservation —A 
party of the king’s army stationed at Newton- 
bury, in Ireland, (during the rebellionin 1790) 
came to Ferns to disperse the United Irishmen 
who held possession of the place. The latter | 
at first made some demonstration as if they | 
would risk a battle; but seeing that the regu- | 
Jar troops opposed to them, were provided with 
cannon, they fled away from the town. On| 
hearing that the army were coming in, a 
Friend stood at his own door, lest he should | 
be suspected of being an enemy. When the 
military came near it, one of the soldiers step- 
ping out of the ranks, presented a gun at his 
breast, and was on the point of drawing the 





trigger when the Friend called to him “ to de- | 12,000; the loss in killed and wounded on the} former place, 


| ingress. 


struck with amazement, immediately let the 
gun fall from his shoulder ; and presently his 
officers interfered for the Friend’s protection, 
whose life was thus providentially preserved. 
— Besse. 


— 


China Silks.—A Paris letter published in 
the National Intelligencer, says: 

Hedde, of the recent French missions to 
China, has brought back samples of all the do- 
mestic silks sold in the market of Canton—all 
colours and all prices. One of them exceed- 


| ingly fine, is called the Flower of the Gardens. 


It comes from the interior, and until now has 
not been seen in France. The inferior quali- 
ties are so cheap that they might be imported 
into France with advantage. France still pays, 
notwithstanding the great extension of the silk 
branch of industry within the twenty years 
past, about one hundred millions of francs to 
the foreign world. Curious particulars are 
related of the wild insect which lives in the 
open air and deposites its cocoon in several 
kinds of tree. ‘The silk is grayish. The 
strongest stuff is made out of it. In China the 
principal silk market is Sou Tchou, a city of 
the interior, the largest perhaps in the world; 
for Pekin has but four millions, while, if we 
may credit Hedde, who visited it, Sou Tchou | 
has a population of five millions within its walls, 
and ten millions within a radius of four! 
leagues around. Situated on the great imperial | 
canal, it has ten thousand bridges. Since 
1718, when the missionaries quitted it, no in- 
dividual, until Hedde succeeded, could get 
He did so disguised completely as a | 
Chinese trader; he collected those samples of 
silks and information about the culture and | 
trade. 
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TENTH MONTH 17, 1846. 


The war spirit, unhappily so rife in a large 
portion of the people of this so called Chris- 
tian community, has within a few days past 
been afresh stimulated, by accounts, with which 
the newspapers have abundantly teemed, and 
which are now fully authenticated, relative to 
recent transactions in Mexico; transactions, 
the announcement of which, however embla- 
zoned with the terms, glorious news, brilliant 
victory, the Americans triumphant, and so 
forth, are of a nature to invest with feelings of 
sadness and deep regret, the mind of ever 


The sum of the matter is, that after three days’ | 
fighting, to wit, on the 21st, 22d and 23d of 
last month, the United States’ army of invasion 
in Mexico, under General Taylor, gained pos- 


|session of the town or city of Monterey, the 


Mexican troops under command of Gen. Am- 
pudia having yielded to terms of capitulation. 
The number of American troops engaged in 
this sanguinary conflict is stated at 6000 ; that 
of the Mexicans estimated to be from 9000 to 


Mexicans nearly the same. Wehave no rel- 
ish for entering more minutely into ee 
ing particulars, and it would be needless, as 
the newspapers both in town and country are 
full of it, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The winter term will commence on Sixth- 
day the 30th instant, and stages will be pro- 
vided as usual to convey the children to the 
school, which will leave the office, sign of the 
White Horse, Callowhill street above Fifth, on 
that day, at 8 o’clock, a. M.; where the names 
of the children are requested to be entered in a 
book kept for the purpose, before that time. 

Parents and others who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, will forward their names 
early tothe superintendent, Pennock Passmore, 
at the school; or to the treasurer, Joseph 
Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry street. 

Phila., Tenth mo, 1846, 


Germantown Boarding and Day School for 
Boys, under the care of Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

Charles Jones, the former principal, having 
resigned this institution to my care, | would re- 
spectfully inform, that the present arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of boarders will 
be continued. 

The course of study will as heretofore em- 
brace the usual branches of a general literary 
and mathematical education, with the Greek 
and Latin languages. 

The subscriber hopes by a diligent attention 
to the literary pursuits and moral conduct of 
his pupils, to merit a share of public patronage. 


Terms :—Per quarter of 12 weeks, for board- 
ing and tuition, including washing,—payable 
in advance, - $35 

Per quarter, for tuition in English and 
classics, . 

Per quarter, in English studies, - - 

A primary class has also been admitted at 

I. Morean, Jun’r. 


- - - - 


10 
8 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 


}one embued with a just sense of the obligation Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 N. Tenth street ; 
|and benign spirit of the Christian dispensation, | William Kinsey, Frankford; Benjamin H. 


Warder, No. 179 Vine street. 
Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 

No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. 

Worthington. 


Joshua H. 


——— 

Marrtep, at Friends’ mecting, Whiteland, Chester 
county, on Fourth-day, the 14th inst., Narwan Hatt, 
of Jefferson county, Ohio, to Dezonan B. Surrn, of the 





